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PROSPECTUS. 








“Purz AMERICAN JUBILEK” proposes a proclamation of 
“liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” It demands of the American Government, and 
the American People, the immediate and unconditional 
abolition of American Slavery. 

It makes this demand on behalf of three millions of 
Americans already enslaved, on behalf of twenty millions 
more in process of becoming enslaved, and on behalf of the 
untold millions of their posterity, who must be enslaved 
for ages to come, unless-American Slavery be over 
thrown. 

It urges this demand in the name of humanity chattel- 
ized, republicanism disgraced, religion dishonored, the 
Holy Seriptures perverted, the Saviour blasphemed, the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God trampled under 
foot. 

It denies that the Federal Government, under the 
Federal Constitution, has either a moral or 4 political 
right to tolerate slavery, in any of the States belonging to 
the Federal Union, for a single-day. 

“The United States SHALL guarantee to EVERY State 
in the Union a republican form of government.” —Consti- 
tution. 

“The foundation of republican government is the right 
of every citizen, in his person and property, and in their 
management.” —Jefferson. 

It denies that “the reserved rights of the States” in- 
clude any such right as that of holding property in man, 
as nosuch “right” can exist; and Mr. Madison tells us 
that the Federal Convention would not permit the Con- 
stitution to recognize any such right—Vide Madison 

Papers. 

It affirms that the Constitution unequivocally inhibits 
the States from maintaining slavery. 

“No State shall pass any bill of attainder, or laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.” And “No person 
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shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.”— Constitution. 

It affirms that the Constitution was formed by “the 
people of the United States)” (al? of them,) “to secure the 
blessings of tiperty for (thenselves) and (their) posterity,” 
without exception or distinction of race or color. And 
hence, no portion of “thepeople of the United States” 
ean be constitutionally enslaved, and the declared object 
of the Constitution reguirts the Federal Government to 
“secure the blessings of liberty” to each and all of 
thém. 

If the Constitution is not available for these purposes 
it is of no practical value, if is condemned by its own high 
professions, and the peopl have no alternative left them 
but to provide a better government for their protection, 
or become the serfs of the petty oligarchy of one or two 
hundred thousand slavehoMers, who are now suffered to 
control and insult a great nation. 

The “American Jostree’ recognizes a “ higher law” 
than mere human enactmpnts. It affirms, with all the 
great writers on Commoy Law, that “statutes against 
fundamental morality are void;” that “no human laws 
have any validity if contmry to the law of God, and such 
of them as are valid derire all their force, mediately, or 
immediately, from this original”.—Fortxscve. 

On this ground, as well as from the admitted absence 
of any positive law in thigeountry, establishing slavery ; 
from the known incompetehey of the colonial legislatures 
under British common law sto legalize it; from the ascer- 
tained illegality of the African slave trade, by which the 
colonies were supplied with slaves ; and from the unanim- 
ous declaration of the thirteen original States, in the very 
act of establishing their independent governments, that all 
“just governments” are founded on the “inalienable 
right” of “all men” to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” we aftirm the absolute illegality of American 
slavery. We deny that it has any more legality in 
Georgia than in Massachusetts; that it is any more legal 
than the African slave-trade, or any other form of piracy 
and crime. 

The object of this paper will be to unfold, explain, 
vindicate, and propagate these sentiments, calling on the 
people to maintain them at the ballot-box, thus providing 
for a federal legislature, a federal judiciary, and a 
federal executive, that shall give them a national expres- 
sion and force. 
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GERRIT SMITH’S SPEECH ON THE MEXI- 
CAN TREATY. 








In our August number, we expressed our deep 
regret for the position of Gerrit Smith, in respect to 
the prospective annexation of Cuba, and of portions 
of the whole of Mexico, without insisting upon the 
abolition of her slavery. We now present the sub- 
stance of what he said in Congress on the subject, 
(June 27th,) with some remarks of our own. 

Mr. Smith opposed the appropriation for fulfilling 
the Mexican treaty, not on the ground that it would 
convey to us Mexican territory now free and in 
danger of becoming subjected to slavery by the trans- 
fer, nor because the House had not before them “ the 
papers” which some members thought should be fur- 
nished them, but because he believed the stipulated 
“sum to be several times greater than it should be.” 
In the course of his speech in the House (June 27) 
he said : 

“Tam willi 


Mexico, (by ri t 
treaty gave us whole provinces ; yea, even all Mexico, 


. 


to admit that the more land we get from 
teous means,) the better. I would that the 


“ Poor Mexico needs to bé brought under radically trans- 


forming inflaences. Indeed, she is perishing for lack of them. 
It is for her life that ehe cease to bean independent nation ; 
and not only so, but also that she become a part of our na 
tion. For, say what we will of its faults and crimes, (and | 
look with great sadness of heart upon some of them,) our 
nation is the mightiest of all the civilized and renovating 
agencies that are at work in the world.” 

“ And again, is there not some danger that Mexico, if not 
connected with us, will pass under the wing of Spain, or of 
some other European nation? But, gentlemen will tell us 
that the Monroe doctrine is an effectual shield from that 


danger.” 

Of the danger that Mexico, (now free from slavery,) 
if connected with us, would “ pass under the wing” 
of the American slavocracy, Mr. Smith says nothing. 
We should suppose, from the past history of Texas, 
of the Mexican war, of the California struggle, and 
of the present inroads of slavery into that State, that 
the danger of this was quite as imminent as that of 
coming under European control, and we should have 
thought that Mr. Smith would have considered such 
an event a much more calamitous one for “poor 
Mexico.” 

Having “stumbled upon the Monroe doctrine,” 
Mr. Smith proceeds to explode it, maintaining the 
right of amy two countries to annex themselves to- 
gether, by mutual consent, and the consequent. pride 
and arrogance of this country in assuming to forbid 
it. In this he seems to have vindicated the right of 








“poor Mexico” to “ pass under the wing of Spain, or 
of some other European nation,” if she should choose 
to do so, as he expressly did the right of “ Cuba to 
join England.” All this was very well ; and a natural 
and timely inference from it, we should think, would 
have been, that since we have no exclusive or pecu- 
liar claims upon a connection with Mexico, it might 
savor somewhat of “pride and arrogance” for us to 
deliberate in our national counsels upon the sup- 
posed “danger” of her doing as she might think - 
best. We confess to a strong sense of astonishment 
and chagrin that any American statesman—especial- 
ly that Gerrir Smrrn (after all that has transpired 
in the sight of all nations, of the successful rise of 
Mexico above the low barbarism of chattel slavery, 
in which our nation is still wallowing, and of the 
atrocious and partly successful attempts of this coun- 
try to reénslave her by force of arms) should thus 
talk of the “ danger” that Mexico would “ pass under 
the wing” of some nation other than our own ; that~ 
he should commiserate “ poor Mexico” as “ perishing 
for the lack of the transforming influences” of this 
country, “the mightiest of all the civilized and reno- 
vating agencies that are at work in the world.” 


Had Calhoun or Clay lived to have uttered such 
language, in the debate of June, 1854, on the Mexi- 
can treaty, and had they done so in presence of 
Gerrit Smith, we should have expected to have 
heard of his administering to either or both of them 
a timely rebuke. We dare not trust ourselves to 
indite for him such an one as we think would have 
been appropriate to the occasion. But we have 
before us a few paragraphs of an eloquent»speech, 
which may serve to convey our ideas of it. Mr. 
Smith, we think, might have said something like 
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the following, which, indeed, seems to resemble his 
style: 


‘It is in the proud and arrogant spirit of our country—it 
was under the influence of the extravagant pretensions with 
which she is bloated, that the Squier treaty was so much 
condemned, and the Hise-treaty so much extolled, in the 
other wing of the Capital, a year or two since. The Squier 
treaty admitted that other nations of the earth might parti- 
cipate with ours in controlling the ship-canal between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. But the Hise treaty claimed that our 
nation, alone, is worthy of controlling it; that the nation 
whose office is sole dictator of the whole earth, should be the 
sole keeper of that great gateway of all the nations, and 
should decide when, and on what terms, the ships of those 
nations might pass through it. It was, of course, taken for 

granted, that all the nations of the earth would be tame 
enough to acquiese promptly in this, as well as all other 
claims of our cemned dictatorship. 

*I fix the chain to great Olympus’ height, 
And the vast worlds trembling in my sight,’ 

are words quite too swollen for a nation——for any collection 
of mere men to use—however fitted they may be to the 
lips of a God. 

“*The pride of thy heart,’ saith the prophet, ‘hath de- 
ceived thee, thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, 
whose habitation is high; that saith in his heart, “ Who 
shall bring me down to the ground?” Though thou exalt 
thyself as the eagle, and though thou set thy nest among 
the stars, thence will I bring thee down, saith the Lord.’ 

“Is not such the pride that we are nurturing !—the 
‘pride,’ may we not fear, ‘goeth before the destruction’ ? 
the ‘haughty spirit before a fall?’ 

“ Never has there been so self-deceived a nation as our own. 
That we area nation for liberty is among our wildest conceits. 
We are not a nation for liberty. I refer not now to the ter- 
rible blot of slavery upon our country. I refer to our pride. 
No proud nation is for liberty. Liberty—precious boon of 
Heaven—is meek and reasonable. She admits that she 
belongs to all—to the high and low; the rich and the 
poor; the black and the white—and that she belongs to 
them all equally. The liberty for which a proud man con- 
tends is a spurious liberty; and such is the liberty for which 
a proud nation contends, It is tyranny ; for it invades and 
strikes down equal rights. But true liberty acknowledges 
and defends the equal rights of all men and all nations. 
There is not time for me to expatiate upon the merits of true 
— re will be known to all who bow themselves, 
gratefully and lovingly to her claims. There is not time 
for me to prove that it is her true-character which I have 
given to true liberty. Suffice it to say that all will see it to 
be such who are so happy as to escape from the hard do- 


minion of passion and prejudice to the welcome control of 
reason and religion.” 


Alas! for “the world,” as well as for “poor 
Mexico,” if the nation thus rebuked “ is the mightiest 
of all the civilized and renovating agencies that are 
at. work” for her benefit ! 

No stranger who had not read Mr. Smith’s speech 
would, we think, have suspected that these paragraphs 
could have found a place in the same speech containing 
the extracts before quoted. Yet it is in that connection 
that we find them. He did not, indeed, apply them 
expressly to a slaveholding nation assuming, on the 
ground of its unrivalled moral and intellectual supe- 
riority, to be the only competent guide and shelter 
of “poor Mexico,” and dilating upon the “danger” 
of her placing herself under other sheltering influ- 
ences than hers, after having been robbed, ravished, 
and in part enslaved by her. But he did apply them 
to a nation so “ proud and arrogant” as to deny the 

right of “ poor Mexico” to judge for herself whether 
she should become connected with such a nation, or 
some other one. It strikes us that the cases are 
quite similar, that the nations thus described are 
identical, that “the vision is one,” that the pride 
and arrogance exhibited in the one phase, is quite 
in accordance with those exhibited in the other, and 
that one rebuke belongs to the entire series. 

But Mr. Smith proceeds still further to illustrate 
the principle upon which he would receive Mexico: 

“ But, I hope, for more than such annexation to us of 


other of North America. To bring th i 
of Herth America into a nation with Gdbasites weeks 


intelligent, useful, and happy, than if they had never consti- 
tbe fe ation sa 


aw a to ee she ie ed tae Lp ee 
longs to us by force of her geographi positi 0 
come, even if she shall not E reriously abolish her slavery. 
I am willing to risk the subjection of her slavery to a com- 
mon fate with our own. Slavery must be a short-lived 
thing in this land. Under our laws, rightly interpreted, and 
under the various mighty influences at work for liberty in this 
land, slavery is to come to a speedy termination. God grant 
that it may be a peaceful one! k 

“I would not force Cuba into our nation, nor pay 
$250,000,000 for her, nor $200,000,000—no, nor even 
$100,000,000. But when she wishes to come, I would have 
her come; and that I may be more clearly understood on 
this point, I add that I would not have her wait always for 
the consent of the Spanish Government. Now, if this is 
fillibusterism, then all I have to say is, ‘Make the most of 
it?’ [Great laughter. ] 

“TI do not subscribe to the doctrine that the people are 
the slaves and property of their government. I believe that 

vernment is for the use of the people, and not the spd 
for the use of government. Mor<over, I do not acknowledge 
that any nation, or province, or people, is amenable to any 
other human government than that which they have them- 
selves chosen.” 


To the sentiment of the closing paragraph we 
make no objection. But tha right of the people (as 
against the Government) to form political associa- 
tions with whomsoever they please, does not annul 
nor neutralize the moral and political obligations 
resting on the people to establish none but just 
governments, “ executing justice between a man and 
his neighbor”—“ delivering the spoiled out of the 
hands of the oppressor”—and of entering into no 
political associations that willprevent this. The very 
consideration that the people are to deliberate and 
act in the premises gives additional weight and 
solemnity to this obligation ‘nstead of diminishing 
aught from it. 

The assumption that “tae various peoples of 
North America” (none of vhom, except ourselves, 
are so barbarous as to tolerate human chattelhood) 
would “most of them becdme better by becoming 
like us,” must be reckoned “among our wildest con- 
ceits,” since “ we are not a nation for liberty,” and 
forcibly illustrating Mr. Smith’s remark, that “ Never 





has there been so self-deceived a nation as our own.” 
We must admit that he was right, too, in referring 
our self-deception to our pride, not exclusively to the 
“ terrible blot of slavery on our country,” (which is 
but one among many manifestations of our pride ;) 
for we find that pride indulged and “ nurtured” by 
other statesmen than slaveholders, and those defend- 
ing their particular form of pride. 

Whatever may be the benefits of homogeneous- 
ness, as obtained by fusion, they should not tempt 
us to join with the wicked in doing wickedness, or 
doing evil that good may come, or overlooking the 
divine laws of political association and the essential 
nature and objects of civil government, as we should 
do by the annexation of slaveholding Cuba without 
emancipation, and of non-slaveholding Mexico with- 
out ample security against the imminent danger of 
the reénslavement of her freed peasantry, by the’! 
process, or the opening of her terntory to the ingress 
of a slave population by emigration from our slave 
States, and by the workings of our domestic slave 
trade. With our views of the impracticability of 
protecting any part of oui country, especially the 
south-western part, from the ingress of slavery, by 
any process of mere restriction or non-extension, in 
the shape of ordinances, provisoes, compromises, or 
conditions of admission, it would be far more incon- 
sistent in ws to consent to the reception of Mexican 
territory, on any terms, during the continuance of 
slavery in the old States, than if we believed, as many 
do, in the potency of such expedients, or even of 
State constitutions, as in California, to effect, perma- 
nently, any such object. The audacious and seem- 
ingly prosperous attempt of the Illinois Senator to 








enslave Nebraska, (not to say his own State,) is 


opening many minds to similar apprehensions. Our 
demand for a Federal abolition of slavery in the 
States, not only enforces our protest against any an- 
nexations which, by encouraging or strengthening the 
slavery party, should prevent or peril that measure ; 
but it likewise gives a stronger form to our protest 
against new accessions of southern territory. We 
will consent to the acquisition of no more territory, 
and the admission of no more new States on the 
southern border, adapted to slave culture, and ex- 
posed to slaveholding emigration, (under whatever 
provisos or promises,) until slavery is abolished in 
all the old States. Our readers know that we place 
no reliance on Wilmot proviso restrictions, for per- 
manent security; but if annexation, even with that 
proviso, be unsafe for liberty, and thence improper, 
annexation cannot be safe and proper without it. 


We have not definitely known the views of Mr. 
Smith in regard to such applications of principles as 
we have now just mentioned. We had supposed that 
he approximated very nearly to our general views— 
at least in the abstract; that he held to the duty (as 
well as the power) of Congress to abolish slavery in 
the States; that he was looking forward to the agi- 
tation of that measure; that he would, consequently, 
be careful not to hazard it by permitting any acces- 
sions to the slave power in our government; and we 
did not suppose that while even the Free Soilers, 
Progressive Whigs, and Independent Democrats were 
unwilling to admit new States, or receive new terti- 
tory, with slavery, or without something that they 
regarded as security against it, Gzrrir Smrra would 
propose to receive them without any condition on 
the subject at all, and without waiting for the abo- 
lition of American slavery. But in this speech he 
declares his willingness to receive Cuba with slavery 
—his willingness to receive Mexico without making 
any allusion to her exposure to slavery. In all our 
struggle against the annexation of Texas, her admis- 
sion as a slave State, the reception of Mexican 
territory without at least the Wilmot Proviso, and 
the anticipated admission of California as a slave 
State, we supposed that Gerrit Smit was at one 
with us, and with all the opponents of slavery of all 
grades. But it now seems that either he has greatly 
changed his mind, or that we and others have alto- 


gether, and all along, mistaken his position, or that 


we fail to comprehend his present meaning. 

His position seems to be defined by the arguments 
with which he sustains it. He would let Cuba come 
in without abolition, because “slavery in this coun- 
try must be short-lived ;” because “ under our laws, 
rightly interpreted, and the various mighty influ- 
ences at work for liberty in this land, slavery is to 
come to a speedy termination.” To which he adds, 
“God grant that it may be a peaceful one.” It was 
quite news to us that Mr. Smith’s anticipations were 
of so hopeful a.character. We had heard of his 
having expressed the most gloomy apprehensions— 
that he had almost concluded that the nation, if not 
the world, was to be destroyed and not reformed. 
The ejaculation for “a peaceful termination” of 
slavery seems to betray some misgivings, “Our 
laws rightly interpreted,” would be likely to preserve 
peace, or at least prevent destruction. Our own an- 
ticipations, we had supposed, were much more cheer- 
ing than Mr. Smith’s. But we never allowed our- 
selves to take encouragement from them to relax our 
vigilance, and throw wide open our doors for the 
entrance of all the slavery in our hemisphere, under 
the notion (as he has it in his letter to his constitu- 
ents) of cutting off the head of all of it at once! 
Our hope of killing all our own rattlesnakes by a 
prompt and desperate effort, before any more of the 
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neighboring rattlesnakes join them, does not induce 
us to open the doors for their entrance, We are 
not certain that those who would let them in would 
be very efficient in killing them. The majority of 
them, we are quite certain, would not. And some 
of the rest of them, we fear, would be charmed with 
the fascinations of their new protégés. We are not 
to tempt God in this manner. We are not to add 
sin to sin, in order that “grace may abound.” The 
proposal is not more suicidal in policy than it is false 
in theory and unsound in morals. Men have no 
right to tamper with temptation in this manner, nor 
can they expect the guidance and protection of God 
in doing so. 

Having expressed our own views of Mr. Smith’s 
speech, we will present an extract from the Free 
Presbyterian, on the point now before us: 


“Suppose Mr. Smith to be a member of Congress when 
Cuba should make application to be received into the Union, 
stipulating, as a condition, that slavery should be permitted 
to remain as one of her institutions. Mr. Smith would vote 
to receive her on these conditions. ‘ Let her come,’ he says, 
‘even if she shall not previously abolish her slavery. I am 
willing to risk the subjection of her slavery to a common fate 
with our own. Now, in the name of “all that is holy, we 
would ask Mr. Smith how, after recording such a vote, he 
would expect to escape the charge of collusion with slavery ! 
Would not the very ect-of admiss on be an acknowledgment 
of the rightfulness of slavery ? 


“Tt will be in vain for Mr. Smith to attempt to escape 
this conclusion by throwing himself back upon the power of 
the Constitution, or the laws, ‘rightly interpreted,’ to abolish 
the evil. So far as the evil already exists, it is all well 
enough to seek the application of such a remedy, but so far 
as the admission of new territory or States is concerned, 
there is a duty antecedent to this, and that is, by the exer- 
cise of an meee Rae Constitutional power, to niake the state 
of freedom a condition of acceptance and annexation, rather 
than by first — the evil, and then running—to say 
the least—the doubtful chance of reaching it by the exercise 
of a constitutional power as yet admitted by the fewest 
number.” 

“ A constitutional power,” we may add, that never 
wild be admitted and exercised by a government that 
practically “acknowledges the rightfulness of slave- 
holding,” by admitting slave States. There are 
some things that the laws of mind render it tmpos- 
sible for men to do. To admit Cuba, with the ex- 
press understanding that she may come in with 
slavery, and to talk, at the same time, of bringing 
her in with the hope of abolishing her slavery, ap- 
pears to us to involve something unintelligible or 
self-contradictory : 

It is possible that some one may say that the 
editor of the Presbyterian changes the case by sup- 
posing an application for the reception of Cuba 
into “the Union, stipulating, as a condition, that 
slavery should be permitted to remain as one of her 
institutions,” whereas, Mr. Smith had only said, 
“Let her come, even if she shall not previously 
abolish her slavery. I am willing to subject her 
slavery to a common fate with our own.” But we 
think {the practical difference would not be per- 
ceptible. The natien could not be neutral nor non- 
commital in such an action. A reception without 
mention of slavery, by a nation whose precedents for 
above half a century had been on the side of slavery, 
would be understood to be equivalent to a stipula- 
tion that slavery should be permitted to remain ; and 
if the business were transacted to-morrow, that would 
be the meaning of this nation, as is proved by its 
recent act (by the same Congress to which Mr. 
Smith made his proposal) admitting slavery into 

Nebraska, on the ground that no act of Congress 
forbidding slavery in a territory can be binding. A 
reception of Cuba with slavery, on tho heels of that 
act, would be a permission that slavery should remain 
as one of her institutions. If Mr. Smith should vote 
for the reception of Cuba with slavery, he could not 
vote for a federal abolition of slavery in Cuba, with- 
out voting to violate a compact of his own making. 


NEGATIVE. DISCOVERIES. 


In hunting for a missing article, which we are sure 
must be in our possession, it is making some progress 
to ascertain where tt is not. In an orderly search we 
are continually narrowing down the field of investi- 
gation, till we can begin to be pretty sure where- 
abouts it must be, even before we get sight of it. If 
it is not here, nor there—nor ¢here—nor rHERE—it 
must be in the only place remaining. Jt must be 
somewhere. 

The remark holds good in respect to other inquir- 
ies besides that of the locality of missing pen-knives and 
scissors. The friends of temperance were persuaded 
that there must be some adequate defence against 
drunkenness. So they started off in search for it. 
They explored the wide domain of old-fashioned 
“moderate use,” but it could not be found. Then 
they separated into numerous squads, (as the friends 
of liberty have since done,) And searched every nook 
and corner, in every direction, each on their “ own 
hook.” Some were sure they should find it in the 
pledge not to use it in “haying time.” Others were as 
confident that they should find it in a pledge-of ab- 
stinence on “training days.” Others thought they 
should find it in a pledge not to use it to keep them 
warm in cold weather. Each little squad found 
something resembling the thing they were looking 
after, but it was not exactly ¢he thing, after all. At 
length some shrewd Yankee ventured to guess it 
might be found in the pledge not to use it at any time. 
On entering this enclosure, the article began to ap- 
pear in sight—at least the handle of it, but the blade 
was found to be close wedged in another apartment, 
that could be entered only by the pledge of tee-total- 
ism. Even there, they could not get access to it 
without removing a huge pile of rubbish accumu- 
lated under the excise Jaws. Then commenced a 
new search after the lever necessary for removing 
it. Some looked for it in the house of Mr. Licence. 
Some in the office of Mr. Regulation. Some in the 
money-desk of Mr. Impost. No place was left to 
look in, but the shop of Mr. Prohibition, a crabbed 
old fanatic, of Puritan lineage, whose premises every 
body had declared they would’nt look into, any how. 
After long delay, and many wry faces, the shop was 
entered, and there, ’tis said, the missing lever was 
found, though some fear it is too much corroded with 
oxide of Dr. Medical Use, to be of permanent ser- 
vice, till a smith can be found that knows how to 
mend it. And then for another search. And very 
likely they will look in every place but the right 
place, before they will find their man. 

Just so it has been with the opposers of slavery. 
They have looked almost every where for efficient aid, 
without finding it. They are becoming shut up to 
a very narrow field of search; so that it only re- 
quires a moderate share of memory and reflection to 
point them to the only remaining ground. 

First, they sought the panacea in spacious legisla- 
tive halls, which they were permitted to carpet beau- 
tifully with paper proclamations against the African 
slave trade. Here they alternately reposed and 
chanted anthems of triumph, iwice the time that 
Rip Van Winkle slumbered, and waked to the reality 
of a duplicated slave trade, and a quadrupled slavery. 
Another of their explorations was still more unsuc- 
cessful. They searched the premises of the Coloni- 
zation Society, and instead of a fish, caught a serpent. 
They ran after amelioration, gradualism, preparation, 
till they fainted in chase of the rainbows. They 
wandered after the Will-o’-wisps of misnamed gospel 
remedies, in fellowship with slaveholders, pro-slavery 








exegesis, and religious pro-slavery propagandiem, til 


they floundered in fens and quagmires, where mul- 
titudes of them are searching still! They sought 
political remedies in Whig and Democratic caucuses, 
“ questioning the candidates”—till they found them- 
selves up to their chins in slimy waters, with greased 
mittens, clutching for eels. They searched in the 
field of organized and distinct political action, inde- 
pendent of the old political parties, except on the eve 
of important elections, when they commonly and 
generally disorganized—“ just for this oncée”—and 
voted as their neighbors did, for slavery, lest they 
should be taunted with singularity, and “ throwing 
away their votes;” or of being responsible for the 
election of a full six-foot “devil,” when they could 
have prevented it by voting for a “ lesser devil of the 
two,” just five feet eleven and three quarter inches. 


time,” and the “easiest first,” of “ going no further 
than the people would go,” and the result was thei: 
doing nothing at a time—leaving the easiest unat- 
tempted—going no farther than the people in gene- 
ral would haye gone without them—saving the elec- 
tion, now and then, of one of their number to office. 
They left the field of abolition for that of non-exten- 
sion, and thus emboldened pro-slavery aggression to 
assail and enter the free North. They searched and 
made trial of the wide’ field of “ Compromises”— 
“ Compromises (by concession) of the Constitution,” 
and “Missouri Compromises”—* non-intervention” 
—“slavery sectional—freedom national—divorce ot 
the Federal Government from Slavery—State riglits,” 
etc., till the South repudiates compromise, and wiel:!s 
a consolidated National Government for the universal 


them are still searching for shelter in the shadow of 
compromise, in one breath repudiating compromise, 
in the next protesting allegiance to the pretended 
compromises of the Constitution, and clamoring for 
a restoration of the Missouri Compromise, the most 





unprincipled and most disastrous of them all. 

Thus extensive, thus varied, thus long protracted, 
thus unsuccessful, have been the searches and in- 
quiries after the true remedy for slavery. Is not the 
field of search very nearly gone over? Are we not 
shut up to a very narrow field of inquiry ? 

Instead of going the old ground over again, would 
it not be wiser to ransack the few remaining apart- 
ments? What are they? ‘What can they be, but 
the following? Revolution — Dissolution — State 
Nullification—or Apo.ttion! We put the best, the 
easiest, the most self evident, last, taking for granted 
that every thing else (as usual) must have its turn 
first. Mankind will seldom do as their Creator bids 
them, till they have tried every thing else first. His 
plain command is, “Break Every yore.” What, 
if his way should turn out, after all, to be the only 
practicable one? Stranger things have been. 


» 





GENUINE CONVERSION. 


“Ture is in man when first introduced to a 
knowledge of the truth, a holy indignation against 
violence and injustice. An instinct received from 
God impels him to range himself on the side of the 
oppressed ; and at the same tinie exalts, controls, 
and leads him to that saving truth which gifts its 





followers with so much courage and tranquillity.”— 


D’ Aubigné, p. 304. ges 

Such were the revivals of religion in Germany, in 
Luther’s time. Such are needed in America, now. 
But.would they be weloomed in all our churches ! 
Are not such manifestations often regarded ‘as evi- 
devees of an “unchristian spirit,” and discounte- 





edmetdas « disturbing the peace of the churches ?” 


They searched in the field of “ doing one thing at a 


extension of Slavery. And after all this, some of . 
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NEW-YORK TRIBUNE AND THE MISSOURI 
COMPROMISE. 








Tue readers of the Jubilee, as well as those 
of the New-York Tribune, must have been ap- 
prised of the Z'ribune’s recent position in favor of 
a restoration of the Missouri Compromise, and of 
associated political action on that one issue, exclu- 
sively. 
appeared an Editorial under the caption of “Tue 
Basis oF Errort,” and commencing as follows : 


We receive innumerable letters of suggestions with re- 
gard to the ground on which the North sball be mustered 
and concentrated for the struggle now before us. Some of 
these letters propose the Repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law; 
others, the purification of the District of Columbia; othere, 
the denial of future slave representation ; others still, the 


rejection of any State which applies for admission with a | 
slave constitution; but all are agreed in demanding the | ON. 


repeal of the Nebraska iniquity. The mere statement of 
these facta indicates the only practicable basis of union, 
We can harmonize, act together, and triumph on the basis 
of Resistance to Dovetas’s Nepraska Bitt, anp A Deg- 
MAND FoR ITs Repeat, and on no other. On that basis 
thousands of our most conservative, prudent, and cautious 
citizens will disregard all party appeals, and act heartily 
with us, But let us attempt to rally on an anti-slavery 
platform—no matter how broad, or how narrow—and we 
shall very certainly be distracted or overwhelmed.” 


After sundry prudent warnings against “ ultraism 
and impracticability,” which the writer said had 
heretofore “thrown the whole array into disorder 
and confusion,” and after insisting that “we can 
only win by taking ground on which a majority 
to-day can be brought to stand,” the article closed 
thus: 


“Let us elect a House expressly to repeal or vitall 
amend it, and the Senate will not dare to stand out. And. 
when we shall once fairly have breasted and rolled back 


the tide of pro-slavery aggression, we shall see what to do 
next.” 


In accordance with this was the Address of the 
Massaciusetts Whig Central Committee, which ap- 
peared in the Tribune of June 26th, wherein, in al- 
luding to the “ repeal of the Missouri Compromise,” 
they reiterate the “demand for the instant restora- 
tion of that great bulwark of freedom.” And they 
claim that “ there is no difference of opinion among 
the Whigs of Massachusetts or any of the free 
States,” on the subject. 

In the Tribune of July 10th was a leading edito- 
rial, headed “ Can we RE-ESTABLISH THE MissouRI 
Lins?” and going on to prove that we can, and that 
this was the great thing to be done. 

The Tribune's “ Basis of Effort” was copied in 
the American Jubilee, No. 3, for July, along with 
our answer, which, with commendable liberality, 
was admitted into the Tribune, and was followed by 
an Editorial rejoinder. This was followed up with 
two other communications from us in the Tribune, 
and the editor’s remarks, for which we could not find 
room in our little monthly. The 7'ribune adhered 
to its position with confidence, and said “so far from 
deeming it an objection to this course that the ‘ Cas- 
tle Garden Committee’ [pro-slavery] may unite in 
it, we Claim that it is one of its merits.” 

Well, “the world does move,” after all. The 
N.-¥. Daily Tribune of Sept. 16th brings us a long 
and able editorial, commencing as follows: 


_ “SDUER—WISE—THE NORTH. 
Pre heed to + co many difference 
opin ion among i ree es with re- 
spect to the Nebraska Iniquity—that all alike and 
condemn it, and unite in demanding its repeal. We do not 
believe this, ee confront it. In the first 
place, we see not how any opponent of the principle 


In the Daily Tribune of June 17, there | 


and policy engrafted by Mr. Doug 
=> anny 2 —_ the mere repe: 
measure. 

ddtus poy“ from it. The fact that the South holds the 
most sacred with the North as mere tem 
arrangements, to be observed only till a euffici of North- 
ern representatives can be bought or bullied into voting 
with the Southern delegations to repeal them—this would 
still remain. Zhe reliance of the North in Southern faith 
is broken down, and can not be restored. To talk of satisfy- 
ing the North by reviving the Missouri Compromise, 18 like 
the Allied Powers of 1813-14 coolly repudiating the terms 
of capitulation made by their own generals with Napoleon's 
‘commanders of the great German fortresses, but offering to 
replace them in possession of those fortresses just as they 
| were when surrendered—as if they tould be so replaced 
after the Allies had taken a complete inventory of all their 
| provisions and munitions, and learned to a certainty how 
‘long each garrison could hold out, and how many shots it 
‘could fire. Mo—we can not rebuild the Past, and the Mis: 
|souri Compromise is one of the most irrecoverable of all 
| things lost to earth.” 

How much this reads like some of our own “ ul- | 
traisms and impracticabilities,” in the Jubilee and in | 


the Tribune, our readers will judge. It will, at 











least, be seen that the TZribune has changed ground 
'with arush. What can it mean? We will read 
The Tribune proceeds to say : 


“The North, then, finding by experience that compacts 
long regarded as morally irrepealable save by the free and 
hearty agreement of both parties are observed by the South 
only so long as seems to her convenient, naturally says: 
‘Away with all compromises? Let Slavery have all that 
the Constitution assures her, but nothing beyond! Let 
there be no more Slave Territory—no more Slave States ! 
Let slavery abide in States where it is now legalized until 
those States see fit to abolish it; but let it not advance an- 
other inch under the flag of our Union!’ And this stand 
the people of Iowa, Vermont, and Maine have just ratified 
—those of the two latter States by overwhelming majorities.” 

And so the majority of “to-day” was not a little 
ahead of the Z'ribune’s late estimate of it, so far as 
these three States are concerned. We believe the 
same would be found true elsewhere, if the more 
cautious managers would only give the masses a 
chance to speak out for themselves. If instead of 
“No more slave territory, no more slave States,” the 
flag had been raised for “ Vo Slave States at all ;” 
and if those of our leading men, who know this to be 
the right course, would but manfully plant them- 
selves on that platform, we have no doubt that. they 
would soon be sustained by “ overwhelming majori- 
ties.” We have always found it easier to enrol the 





have been “too fast and too far” then! If the gen- 
tlemen of the Tribune would fain harness a team 
that should bring Mr. Duer, and the like of him, up 
to their own present position, the process is a very 
simple one. They have only to bring their strong 
forces to bear upon a high-pressure JUBILEE engine, 
and our word for it, there will soon be seen a mov- 
ing among the dry bones. Every motive power 
must be proportioned to the weight to be removed ; 
and moving bodies must needs preserve their rela- 
tive distances from each other. When “ Anti-Ne- 
braska” advances to the Free Soil platform, Silver 
Gray comes up to Anti-Nebraska. When Free 
Soilers come up to abolition, “ Castle Garden” will 
be Free Soil—or, if need be—dissolution of the 
Union! 

But to proceed. The Tribune makes an exhibi- 
tion of the pro-slavery doctrines of “Mr. Henry A. 
Wise, prospective Governor of Visginia,” in the use 
of an extract of a letter from that dignitary to Rev. 
N. Adams, of Boston, in which he speaks of the 
slaves as “property by the laws of the States, pro- 
perty protected by the laws and Constitution of the 
United States—sacred as property, because de- 
fended by moral as well as municipal law, making 
it mine, not yours.” This reminds one of the cele- 
brated speech of Henry Clay in 1839, in which he 
said, “ That is property which the law makes pro- 
perty.. Two hundred years of legislation have sanc- 
tioned and sanctified negro slaves as property.” 
Mr. Clay’s inference from the doctrine was the im- 
possibility of abolishing slavery, as it would anni- 
hilate property to the value of “twelve hundred 
millions of dollars;” also the impossibility of pre- 
venting by legislation, the sale and transfer of slaves 
from one slave State to another. Mr. Wise, from 
the same’ premises, infers, as: Mr. Clay also did, the 
impertinence of any one’s interfering with his “ pro- 
perty !” 

We can not blame the Tribune's disgust with 
such a doctrine, and hope we may count on its 
prospective repudiation of the pretended legality of 
slavery—“ the wild and guilty phantasy, that man 
ean hold property in man.” The 7’ribwne is quite 





masses under the tee-total pledge than on anything 
short of it. But let us proceed with the Zribune: 
“But now steps forward the Hon. Wittraw A. Durrn— 
one of the ablest Compromise Members of the XXXIst 
Congress, and the leader of the Silver Gray bolt from the 
Whig State Convention of 1850—and says in substance, 
‘ You are going too fast and too far! The Nebraska bill is 
all wrong—I little thought the South would ever do such a 
thing when I consented to the Compromise of 1850 — but it 
won't do to say no more Slave States, but only No more 
such until Kansas and Nebraska are restored to Freedom.” 
The’ Tribune very properly and very ably com- 
bats this position of Hon. Mr. Duer. Very happy 
to find you sailing on thatr tack, gentlemen of the 
Tribune. Go ahead, and you will soon find head- 
lands looming up that are not in sight yet, from 
your deck. The case of Mr. Duer illustrates a truth 
we have often insisted upon, which is this: Heavy 
bodies that have to be drawn by a force out of 
themselves, will always be found dragging a cer- 
tain, convenient, or necessary distance behind the 
team that is drawing them. If Iowa, Vermonz, 
and Marne had contented themselves with the low 
“BASIS OF EFFORT” proposed. by the Zribune in 
June, it is quite doubtful whether it would have been 
“ratified by overwhelming majorities.” The game 
would hardly have been worth the candle, according 
to the Tribune's present account of it. Nay, “suc- 
cess” at the polls would have been a total failure, 
since “ we can not rebuild the-past.” . And in that 
case, the unwieldy bulk of Hoy. Wa. A. Duzer would 
not have been moved an inch. Anti-Nebraska would 








right in its estimate of Mr. Duer’s influence in his 
present position. It says: 

“Oar obiect in this article is simply to call attention to 
this question— What chance has the North, if guided by 
such as Mr. Duer, to cope with the South, led by such as 
Mr. Wise? Has it any more than an army which fired ball 
of mush and boiled pumpkins would have against one that 
fired bullets of iron and lead? And is not the choosing of 
leaders and representatives from among Mr. Duer’s associates 
and sympathizers, and at the same time passing doughty 
Anti-Nebraska resolves, about the silliest and hollowest hy- 
pocrisy that grown men were ever detected in?” 

The questions are quite pertinent, and suggest the 
additional one—What chance has the North if 
guided by mere Anti- Nebraska politicians like Mr. 
Duer, to cope with the South and its “ Castle 
Garden Committees”? The Tribune is getting al- 
most “ultra.” THREE CHEERS FOR THE TRIBUNE! 

But softly, for one moment, gentlemen. Accept 
a prudential caution from us, in return for yours 
whilom. As you are on new ground, allow an old 
occupant to suggest that among “ ultra” reformers 
imputations of suspected dishonesty and hypocrisy, 
except in extreme cases, are getting into comparative 
disuse, They ‘(don’t pay.” They are liable to 
prove unjust, and to produce a reiietion. Have pa- 
tience with Hon. Mr. Dusr and his associates. We 
know it is provokingly difficult to do so. Our own 
patience has been sadly tried at times. We have 
known as tall men as Mr. Duer, and enjoying a 


much higher reputation “as reformers, who could 
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farther than he does. So far from being prepared 
“to cope” with such men as Wise, Webster, Clay, 
Harrison, Taylor, Scott, and Fillmore, they have 
seemed ready to be“ guided by such” men. But 
many of them have learned better now, or are in 
process of learning. Give Mr. Duer a chance. Do 
not trust him much till he makes progress. But 
do not despair of him, nor repel him. His vision 
will be clearer at every stage, as he is drawn for- 


ward. He sees some things now that he did not | 


when he made the “Silver Gray bolf from the | 
Whig Convention of 1850.” Even the Tribune | 
office basks in brighter sun-light than it did three | 
months ago. 





~~ —__—— 


MISSOURI COMPROMISE VIOLATED 
IN 1836, 





Wuar proportion of our readers are aware that 
the Missouri Compromise was violated, quietly, 
stealthily, in 1836, without apprising. the public of 
the fact? and that Col. T. H. Benton was one of 
the principal wire-workers on that occasion? We 
confess we were not, until very recently. There was 
a rumor, some time ago, to that effect in the papers, 
as coming from Senator Pettit, who charged the in- 
consistency upon Col. Benton. But the Colonel so 
indignantly repelled the charge that an impression 
was made that there must have been some mistake 
about it, so far as Col. Benton was concerned. As 
to the transaction itself, it seemed incredible that so 
important a public measure as the repealing of a na- 
tional compromise could have gone through Con- 
gress without arresting the nation’s attention. In 
all the-discussions growing out of the Nebraska bill, 
with the single exception of Senator Pettit, no ad- 
vocate of the measure has pleaded any precedent in 
its favor. The public have been allowed to suppose 
that the first repeal or violation of the Missouri Com- 
promise was that embraced in the Nebraska bill. 

But it was not so, The Missouri Compromise 
was as truly violated in 1836 as it was in 1854, 
We might say that 1836 is the proper date of the 
REPEAL of that Compromise, if it be repealed, 
though the people and the States of the North, 
whose consent was not asked in 1854, were not let 
into the secret of the fact in 1836. 

The documents are now before us, We have the 
letter of Col. Benton to James Howe, Esq., Lafay- 
ette, Ind., in which he says: “ Your Senator (Mr. Pet- 
tit) is a great liar and a dirty dog, falsifying public 
history for a criminal purpose.” He reiterates this 
language, and yet in his own account of the matter, 
in the same letter, confirms all the substantial facts 
given by Mr. Pettit, and only denies that there was 
any violation of the Missouri Compromise, because 
both parties agreed to it! And how was this ascer- 
tained? “We applied,” says Col. Benton, “to the 
members personally for their consent, which they 
gave.” And this was the consent of the North, was 
it? If so, the Missouri Compromise was repealed 
in 1836. We have also a copy of the Jaw of Con- 
gress, in 1836, extending the boundary of Missouri 
over territory north of 36 deg. 30 min., the line of 
the Missouri Compromise. 

For these documents we are indebted to a gentle- 
man of high standing, born and educated in a South- 
western slave State, and once a slaveholder. His 
communication, embracing explanatory statements, 
facts, and arguments, showing the true nature and 
effect of the act of 1836, has been offered to one of 
our leading progressive journals for publication, but 
is declined in tenderness to Col. Benton, who, it is 
said, is now on the right side, and ought not to be 


| repulsed. We can not think him on the right side 
‘even of the Missouri Compromise question, so long 
as he defends the act of 1836, by which that Compro- 
mise was assuredJy violated, both in fact and in princi- 
ple, and in prospective effect (as the event proves) re- 
'pealed. The communication now in our possession 
| is very ably written, and ought to be before the public 
as well for the depth of its reasonings as-for the rare 
‘interest of its diselosures. It is preéminently sug- 
gestive of additional thoughts (not expressed by the 
| writer) on the nature and tendency of such compro- 
| Mises, and in respect to the power of Congress 
‘either to make or to repeal them. 


| The communication is rather long for our little 
‘monthly, as at present predccupied, but having 
‘leave to make free and discretionary use of it, we 
‘connect it with our own views of the transaction, in 
stating a few further particulars. 

At the time of the Missouri Compromise, (1820,) 
the country adjoining it, but north of the line of 36 
deg. 30 min., must have been mostly in a wild state, 
including “the Platte country,” which Col. Benton 
telis us is “equal in extent to such States as Dela- 
ware and Rhode-Island, and by its fertility to one 
of the third States.” Whatever it was, it was very 
convenient for “ squatters” from Missouri to settle it ; 
and doubtless they carried with them their slaves, 
though this particular is not in our documents. In 
process of time (1836) something further must needs 
be done. Either a new State must be made, compris- 
ing the Platte country, or it must be annexed to 
Missouri. A new State was not to be thought of, 
for on seeking admission, its location north of 36 
deg. 30 min. would compel attention to the north- 
ern claim of making it a free State. So it must be 
annexed to Missouri, another delicate process. How 
should it be accomplished? Not by any open, 
manly agitation of the subject, giving the North an 
opportunity to consider it, and to express its assent 
or refusal. No! That was a privilege not to be 
accorded to them. They were not to be accounted 
as having sufficient dignity, or as having rights in 
respect to the Missouri Compromise of sufficient im- 
portance to entitle ruzm to a part in the discussion, 
or even to be apprised of what was going forward, 
or of what had been done after it had been trans- 
acted for them! So the Missouri delegation turned 
“Jobby members,” applied to the Northern dough- 
faces in Congress personally, got it all settled out of 
doors, without letting the newspaper reporters of 
Congressional proceedings know anything about it ; 
drafted a bill so consructed as to make no nigation 
of the line of 36 deg. 30 min., and to convey to the 
northern citizen who might chance to read it not 
the slightest suspicion that it embraced territory 
north of it! And thus it was clandestinely smug- 
gled through Congress, and the knowledge of the 
fact itself strangled. But for Senator Pettit, the 
North would never have known it. And it t depends 
on the policy of Northern “ progressive” editors 
whether the Northern masses shall ever know it at 
all. But ought it not to be known ? Shall the data 
of the Missouri repeal on the page of our history be 
falsified, and its real authors be palmed off upon pos- 
terity and even upon their contemporaries as its 
faithful opponents? We think not}: ~~ 

The secret, smuggled violation and repéal of 1836 
was the entering wedge to the opén violation and re- 
peal of 1854. If the latter was outrageous, the former 
was knavish. If Senator Douglas bears off the palm 
for audacity, he is fairly distanced by Col. Benton on 
the score of meanness. They differ as the wholesale 
highway robber in open daylight differs froin the 








petty twilight pilferer. The first comes along se- 


cretly with his pick-axe, by night, and opens a 
hand-breadth fissure in your water-dam. When the 
forth-gushing stream has sufficiently widened it, and 
weakened the structure, the second comes along 
boldly, at mid-day, with his battering-rams and en- 
gineers, and levels the entire fabric. Missourian 
slaveholders lawlessly carried slavery into the Platte 
country, and got it duly acclimated’ and fortified. 
From this vantage ground, and thus emboldened, 
they push on still northerly. They claim Kansas 
and Nebraska. The Missourian slaveholders of the 
Platte country are the very vanguard of the present 
inroads upon the territory of freedom. It is from 
them that we have the insolent “resolutions” con- 
taining threats of putting down abolitionists and car- 
rying slavery into Kansas at all hazards. Senator 











Douglas undoubtedly counted upon all this before- 
hand. The slaveholders of the Platte country (as 
we judge from the news that almost daily reaches 
us) constitute the chief executive forces of the “Ne- 
braska iniquity.” Very probably they may have 
been the original instigators of it. And Col. Ben- 
ton’s clandestine infraction of the Missouri Comipro- 
mise in 1836 opened the sluice-way, vadermined the 
dam, and the deluge is now sweeping all before it. 
A restoration of the Missouri Compromise, which 
some are talking about, would restore the “ Platte 
country” to freedom. 





———+ @+ 


WHAT 18S LAW: 





WueEn we affirm that iniquitous enactments are 
not laws, that unrighteous judicial decisions are not 
laws, that long usage and precedent in support of 
such enactments and decisions can not give them 
legal validity, and consequently that slaveholding 
can not be legalised, we are charged with uttering 
absurdities at once novel and disorganizing, and set- 
ting ourselves up in opposition to venerated authori- 
ties and time-honored opinions. We quote, there- 
fore, the following . 

I, DEFINITIONS OF LAW. 

“ Law—The rule and bond of men’s actions; or it 
is a rule for the well government of civil society, to 
give to EVERY man that which doth BzLone to him.” 
—Jacob’s Law Dictionary. 

“ Whatever is susr is also the trie Law; nor can 
this true Jaw be abrogated by any written enact- 
ments.”—Cicero. 

“ According to the Greeks, the name of Law im- 
plies an equal distribution of goods; according to 
the Romans, an equitable discrimination between 
good and evil. The two definitions of Jaw should, 
however, include both characteristics.” —Z6. . a 

“No law but that of justice should either Be pro: 
claimed as law, or enforced as law.”—Jb, .. 

“The precepts of law are to live honestly, to hurt 
no one, to give to every one HIS DUE,”—dJustinian 
and Blackstone. 

“The essence of all Law is susticz, What is noi 
just is not law; and what is not law, ought not to 
be obeyed. "__Hamgilen. 

“ Municipal law is properly defined to be a rule 
of civil conduct prescribed by the supreme power in 
a state, commanding what is r1¢HT, and prohibiting 
what is wrone.”— Blackstone, 

“Political Law is the _ authority of any society 
stampt upon MoRAL puTy.”— Witherspoon, 

“Hear the causes between your brethren, and 
JUDGE RIGHTEOUSLY between every man and his 
brother, and the stranger that is with’him. *— Moses, 
Deut. 1:16, 17. One on 

“ And they. (the judges) shall judge the people 
with gust supvement.”—-L6, Deut. 16 : 18. 
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“ Ye shall do no unrIGHTEOUSNEsS in judgment.” 
—Ib. Lev. 19 : 35. 

“If there be a controversy between men, and they 
come into judgment that the judges may judge them, 
then they shall justify the righteous, and condemn 
the wicked."—Jb. Deut, 25:1 

“That which is aAurocrruer just shalt thou fol- 
low."—Jb. Deut. 16 : 20. 

“In RIGHTROUSNESS shalt thou judge thy neigh- 
bur.” —Lb, Lev, 19 : 15. 

‘Execute judgment (i.e. justice) between a man 
and his neighbor.”——Jeremiah 7 : 35 

‘Execute supemenr in the morning, and deliver 
the spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor.”—J0. 
21; 12. 

This is.law. This is its definition. This is the 
meaning of the term, according to the standard law 
writers, acknowledged as authorities in this country. 
This is law, according to the great masters of the 
science of law in England, and among the ancient 
Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews. Ilow much of legal 
authority for slavery can any lawyer get out of it ? 
Or how, according to these definitions of law, is it 
possible to legalise slavery ? 

Compare them with the American slave code, and 
see how they look, side by side. That code declares 
a human being to be a chattel personal, entirely 
subject to a master, to whom (against his own will) 
he is said to belong! It sanctions compulsory labor 
without wages, denies the right of the slave to make 
a contract, to contract marriage, to enjoy the family 
relation, to enjoy the benefits of education, and the 
free exercise of religion. 

Now the simple question is, whether this code, 
thus characterized, “gives to every man what doth 
belong to him?” ‘Whether it is “just?” Whether 
it “implies an equal distribution of goods?” Whe- 
ther it makes an “equitable discrimmation between 
good and evil?” Whether it “prescribes what is 





right, and prohibits what is wrong?” Whether it 
“stamps the authority of society on moral duty ?” 
Whether, in administering it, the judges can “judge 
righteously ;” can “judge the people with just judg- 
ment ;” can “ follow that which is altogether just ;” 
can “execute justice between a man and his neigh- 
bor ;” can “deliver the spoiled out of the hand of 
the oppressor ?” 

If you can say “ Yes” to all these questions, then 
you can say that chattel slavery is Jegal, or that it 
may be legalized. But if you are compelled to say 
“ No,” then you are compelled to deny that it is 
legal, or can ever be legalized. There is no way of 
escape from this but by getting up some new idea 
of law, some new definition of it, some new meaning 
of the term, unknown to either the ancient or the 
nrodern teachers of legal science. And this you 
can not do without setting up your own authority or 
that of the slaveholders and their satellites against 
all the high authorities we have cited, and many 
more of the same character—against Jacob and 
Blackstone, against Cicero and Justinian, against 
Hampden and Witherspoon, against Moses and Jere- 
miah, and all the — commentators upon the 
laws of Moses. 

Thus we hurl back upon the vindicators of legal- 
ised slaveholding, the charge of being innovators, 
unsettling all the ancient land-marks of jurispru- 
dence, and setting up their own pretensions to legal 
knowledge in contempt of the concurrent testimony 
and deliberate verdict ef all civilized nations and ages. 


I]. GENUINE LAW DISTINGUISHED FROM COUNTERFEITS. 
“ All laws derive their force from the law of na- 
ture; and those ee  eerreentel eas no 


“The reasonableness of law is the soul of law.” — 
Noyes. 

“The right of the case is the law of the case.”— 
Several Jurists, 

~“ An act of Parliament may be void from its first 
creation, as an act against natural equity; for the 
laws of nature are immutable: they are the law of 
laws.” —-Hobart. 

“Tt is generally laid down that acts of Parliament 
contrary to reason are void.” —Lytielion. 

“ Statutes against fundamental morality are void.” 
Judge McLean. 

“TIfit be found that a former decision is manifestly 
absurd and unjust, it is declared noé that such sen- 
tence was bad law, but that it was not law.” 

“Where the foundation is weak, the structure 
falls. What is invalid from the beginning, can not 
be made valid by length of time.” — Noyes. 

“Tn judging of customs, strength of reason is to 
be considered, and not length of time.”—Lyttelton. 

“Those who made unjustifiable and pernicious 
enactments, counteracted their own promises and pro- 
fessions, and éstablished any thing rather than laws, 
properly so called ; since it is evident that the very 
signification of the word /aw comprehends the energy 
and essence of justice and equity.” — Cicero. 

Tested by these rules, it is evident that there is no 
validity in what are called the laws of slavery. 


Ill, END OF LAW.—LEGAL SCIENCE, 

“ The primary and principal objects of the law are 
RIGHTS and wronas,”—Blackstone. 

“Jurisprudence [or the science of law] is the 
science of what is sust AND UN3usT.”—Justinian. 

“There is no employment so essentially royal as 
the exposition of equity, which comprises the true 
meaning of all laws.”— Cicero. 

“To secure to the citizens the benefits of an hon- 
est and happy life, is the grand object of all political 
associations.” — Cicero. 

“ Justice is the very foundation of lawful govern- 
ment, in political constitutions.”—JZ0, 

“ Justice is the basis of all society.”— Vatiel. 

“To establish justice must for ever be one of the 
greatest ends of every wise government. In a free 
government, it lies at the very basis of all its insti- 
tutions.” —Story. 

“Laws were originally made for the security of 
the people.” — Cicero, 

“ Justice is the end of government. Itis the end 
of civil society.”"— Federalist. 

“To establish justice” is one of the declared ob- 
jects of the Federal Constitution. 

“The primary aim of society (government) is to 
protect individuals in the enjoyment of those abso- 
lute rights which were vested in them by the im- 
mutable laws of nature. Hence it follows that the 
Jirst and primary end of human laws is to maintain 
those absolute rights of individuals.”-—Blackstone, 

It is evident that slavery counteracts all the ends 
and objects of law, and consequently can not, itself, 
be legal. 

IV. DIGNITY OF LAW. 

“ OF law, no less can be acknowledged than that 
her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony 
of the world. All things in heaven and earth do 
her homage; the least as feeling her care, and the 
greatest as not exempted from her power.”— Hooker. 

Reverse this description and you have an honest 
and truthful picture of the slaye codes of the slave 
States, 

Before American slavery can be proved to be legul, 
it will be necessary to manufacture some new de- 
scription of aw, to establish, on high authorities, 








wet, ”__. Fortescue. 


some new definitions of law, some new rules for dis- 





criminating between valid and invalid laws, to find 
some new account of the ends of law and the objects 
of legal science, to gain some new and widely differ- 
ent conceptions of the moral dignity of law. 
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EXTRACTS OF LETTERS. 





From a subscriber in South-western Pennsylvania : 

“Yours is the only true ground. To attempt 
the cure of slavery by attempting to arrest its exten- 
sion, is quite as absurd as it would be to undertake 
to cure a cancer by circumscribing its limits. Slavery 
is a cancer on the body-politic, which can be cured 
only by eradication. It must be torn up root and 
branch. Cushing was right in saying that abolition 
must be ‘ crushed out,’ if slavery is to be continued. 
Either slavery or liberty must triumph. Let us then 
adopt the language ‘crushed out, with its applica- 
tion to slavery instead of liberty.” 

From a subscriber in Ohio, who has several times 
sent us subscribers : 

“T send you one more subscriber to your valuable 
paper. It seems as though nine out of ten think 
slavery to be constitutional, and wish to treat it ac- 
cordingly, not acknowledging any higher power of 
the Federal Government than localization, etc. If 
avitation was ever needed, it is through here at pre- 
sent; not so much to convince people of the crime 
of slavery, as of the danger of permitting its exist- 
ence, and showing the proper course of action. I 
think that one of the best ways of forming the right 
sentiment would be to circulate your Jubilee.” 

From a subscriber in Delaware : 

“ Although Delaware has bit few slaves, yet there 
is a great deal of sensitiveness on the subject. Few 
in these parts will profess themselves really -pro- 
slavery men, yet there is very little real anti-slavery 
feeling and principle. A man of decided anti-slavery 
feeling and principle is looked upon with much sus- 
picion. Still, as Northern men move in, customs, 
feelings, and prejudices change.” 

From a subscriber in Iowa: 

“Your publication ought to be in the hands of 
every living person, and the truths therein contained 
should sink deep into the hearts of every one, and 
bring forth suitable fruits.” 

A subscriber in one of the river counties of this 
State, (N. Y.,) in ordering an additional supply of 
Jubilees, says : 

“IfT can’t get any body to pay for them, per- 
haps I can to read them, and that must do them 
g hd 

[This is the spirit, and this is one of the “ mea- 
sures,” that carried the victory of teetotalism, as 
we have occasion to remember, above 20 years ago. | 


A subscriber in Central New-York writes for 
some missing back numbers of the Jubilee, and says : 

“T have three children large enough to read and 
understand, by a little explanation of my own. 


[That’s right! Learn the children true doctrine, 
and old fogyism will run out. Children will often 
read and understand what grave doctors and great 
politicians Jack the time, or the patience, or the sim- 
plicity, to comprehend. | 

From a subscriber, a minister of the Gospel in 
Ohio, who has sent us $10 for thirty copies of the 
Jubilee : 

“T thought I should have been able, by this time, 
to enlarge the snbscription, but have failed to do it. 
I have done all I can for the cause, and am much 
pleased with the paper.” 

{ Our friend has our hearty thanks, and needs make 
no apology. If all anti-slavery ministers would do 
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half as well, the Jubilee would be sustained, and its 


doctrines be widely disseminated. | 

A subscriber, a minister in Western New-York, 
writes : 

“You are doing a good work. I hope your Ju- 


your Jubilee.” 
From another subscriber in Iowa: 


most fully agree with you. 
“ For one, I long to see the day when all shall sec 


their own act, for freedom and slavery to look each 


other in the face, to appear.each in its own colors on | 


the open field of battle; yes, on the broad and wide 
prairie, without a tree or bush (compromise) to hide 
behind. Let freedom and slavery, each with its own 
weapons, fight it through; and only let the nature 


when two such antagonistic systems can coiilesce. 
Whichever prevails the other must die. 

“ The question, sooner or later, must come to this, 
Which is right? Which wrong? Which is le- 
gal? Which illegal? Which is constitutional ? 
And which unconstitutional? It will then be dis- 
covered, if I mistake not, what is the legitimate pro- 
vince of Congress. Then, when the degenerate sons 
of the Revolution shall be driven, or return to first 
principles as did our forefathers of 1776, it will be 
seen that the Federal Government has full power, 
any and every where within its boundaries, over the 
whole subject. If this be not so, then those great 
foundation principles of civil law and government 
are false, referred to in the second nymber of the 
American Jubilee, as the axioms laid down by 
Blackstone and others. 


& 
-~oe 


Hicuer Law, atmost.—Judge Benning has decided that 
the Supreme Court of Georgia is coéqual and codrdinate 
with the Supreme Court of the United States, and not in- 
ferior and subordinate to that Court; that as to reserved 

were, the State Court is supreme; that as to powers 
both delegated and reserved, concurrent powers, both 
Courts, in the language of Hamilton, are “equally su- 
preme;” and that, as a consequence, the Supreme Court 
of the United States has no jurisdiction over the Supreme 
Court of Georgia, and can not therefore give it an order, 
or make for it a precedent. 

How would the Judge like to apply his doctrine to the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of isconsin# Has that 
also * concurrent powers ?”—W. Y. Ziibune. 


A very fair hit by the 7ribune. But it strikes us 
that its force and efficacy, so far as the slave ques- 
tion is concerned, will have to depend very much, if 
not mainly, upon the views entertained by the 
State courts of the legal tenure of slavery, its re- 
lation to the Constitution, the existence and extent 
of the supposed “ compromises,” and the rightful 
authority of Congress to afford protection to 
slavery ; in other words, to assume or to permit its 
existence. If, on these leading points, the State 
courts agree in the main with the Supreme Court, 
and the Supreme Court admits the legality and con- 
sequent legal claims of slavery, it is not easy to see 
how the liberties of the country and the security of 
personal liberty will gain much in the long run by 
the “concurrent powers” of the State courts. The 
Fugitive-slave bill of 1850 might perhaps be set 
aside by them as unconstitutional for its suspension 





of the habeas corpus, and its denial of trial by jury, 
and other aggressions ; but only let it be modified 
(as the Tribune has proposed) by the removal of 
| those odious features, and we do not see how the 
judges of the State courts, or the jurors who should 
bilee will herald the freedom of almost three and a} follow their instructions, could afford us any sub- 
half millions of slaves. May God bless your book | stantial relief, with the prevailing notions of. law, 
on the Constitution, and may his blessing attend | without violating their oaths, even in such a case as 
| that of S. M. Booth, in Wisconsin. 
If slavery be legal and constitutional, then slave- 
“T am, and some others here, very much pleased | holding and slave-catching are constitutional rights, 
with your views of the Missouri Compromise, and} which the administrators of the Constitution have 
' got to provide effectual protection for in some 
| way, however “ disagreeable” the supposed “duty” 
the true nature of all compromises with wrong, sin, | may be, though it should be done as decently as the 
slavery. I rejoice that the Missouri Compromise, nature of the case will permit, for it is always safest 
and with it all compromises, from the beginning,| for tyrants to take away the liberties of the people 
with slavery, are repealed, and that, too, by the | decently and quietly. 
slave-power itself. For now the way is opened, by | 





What we want is 
courts and federal courts that will not permit the 
sacrifice of human liberty at all. 
rent” or non-concurrent jurisdiction will be equally 
safe then. Until then they are equally dangerous. 

It affurds us encouragement to notice that nothing 
can be said or done, North or South, by pro-slavery 
propagandists, or by “ practical” progressives, with- 
and principles of each be fairly tested by the Bible, | out laying bare the whole sore, and affording an op- 
the Declaration, and the Constitution, and none but | 
slaveocrats need fear the result. The day has passed | 


Their “ concur- 





portunity of probing it to the bottom, and showing 
where the “practical” difficulty lies. 
preme Court of Wisconsin,” whose first action was 
hailed with so much gratulation, afforded no sub- 
stantial relief after all; and why ? 
judges (and perhaps their fellow-citizens, whose 
breath forms their atmosphere) needed some higher 
lessons concerning the “higher law.” 
they only appear to have reached the platform of 
“HIGHER LAW, ALMOST,” which is as high as any one 
can get who has not learned to spurn the pretended 
legality and constitutionality of slavery, unless he re- 
pudiates both Constitution and law. Here is work 
for Wisconsin and for all the “free West;” aye, 


Because the 


At present, 








accomplished much, and it never will. If the friends 
of liberty in California wish to keep slavery out of 
California, they must help to kill it in Georgia and 
Carolina. By the help of either Democrats or Whigs 
—or both together—it will control California, and 
the whole country, if it continues to exist. 
FL Os D 

Tae Lone Wrxter Evenines!—What do you 
intend to do with them? What would you like to 
have your children do with them? They must be 
spent in some way. What is the best way? Is it 
best to pass them in listlessness and idleness, think- 
ing of nothing, or talking small talk, or waiting for 
bed-time to come? Your young folks will do some- 
thing.” Shall they do nothing but caper and frolic’ 
Shall they spend their evenings at the village store 
or tavern, (perhaps the grog-shop,) in company with 
loafers? Will you set them the example of loung- 
ing at such places, sitting by the hour on a bench or 
nail-keg, listening to neighborhood gossip, or laugh- 
ing at low ribaldry? Would it not be better for 
them and for you to pass your “long winter even- 
ings at home,” reading or listening to the reading of 
INSTRUCTIVE BOOKS, and conversing about what has 
been read? Is there nothing that you would like 
to know more about yourself, or to have your child- 
ren learn? Do the interests of your country require 
of you, as citizen voters, no better acquaintance with 
public matters, such as the slavery question; the 
American slave-code, the history of the great struggle 
between slavery and freedom, and the present posi- 
tion of the slave question in the United States / 
Books are the cheapest articles now in the market. 
They can be sent cheap, by mail, only by sending 
for them. Just think of it, and look at the advertise- 
ments of books on eur last page. 
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New Srate.—A correspondent of the Cleveland Plain- 
dealer, writing from La Pointe, on Lake Superior, states 
that the white inhabitants on the shore of the lake are 














and all the free East, if there be any. 





A STRUGGLE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Accorpixe to the NV. Y. Tribune, there is a split 
among the Democrats in California, occasioned by 
the slavery question. The “Chivalry,” from the 
Slave States, are determined to make California a 
Slave State, or at least to get a Slave State out of it 
At this, the Democrats from the 
North demur. They had consented to the extension 
of slavery elsewhere. They had even consented to 
the two pro-slavery acts of the legislature, by which 
slaves in California are allowed to be held for limited 
periods. Further than this they would not go, but 
were pushed to go further. Hence the split in the 
party. The Zribune is apprehensive that “the 
Chivalry” will attempt to draw the Whigs into a 
coalition with them, and buy them over “by such a 
proffer as the devil made to Christ.” It hopes the 
Whigs will repel their approaches, and avert “a pro- 
tracted and merited infamy.” 

We hope so, too; or rather, we wish it might be 
so. But that party, like its rival, unfortunately, has 
too long been accustomed to close in with’such offers. 
We have quite as little confidence in the persevering 
fidelity of the Northern Democrats in California. 
Both Whigs and Democrats must quit their old par- 
ties, if they would be true to the cause of liberty. 
And they must wage war upon slavery where-it is, as 
well as where it is not. The policy of leaving an 
enemy to the quiet possession and fortification of his 


by a division. 


now agitating the question of forming a State, sepa- 
rate and apart from the present organization—taking 
what of Michigan lies west of Lake Michigan, and the 
points of Wisconsin and Minnesota bordering on the lake, 
appropriately —s- the State of Superior. Of course 
it will be free.—The Papers. 


How “ of course?” The question of the freedom 
of a State is not determined by its locality or its 
climate. Servility is confined to no soil or latitude. 
Locality, and especially the character of adjoin- 
ing States, may have much of advantage or of dis- 
advantage connected with them, but cannot deter- 
mine the question of liberty or slavery. All must 
depend upon the character of the inhabitants, their 
principles, aim, and habits. Is it known what the 
inhabitants of the new State are to be? It is the 
Truts that makes free. Will they love Truth and 
hate Falsehood? Love Freedom and hate Slavery ? 
Will they know that Truth and Liberty are Law, 
and that their opposites cannot be lawful? If so— 
but not otherwise—their State, “of cousse, will be 
free.” 





EXPEDIENTS, 


-_--eo 


Tut New-York Evening Post thinks very justly that the 
restoration of the Missouri com ie fea tica- 
bility,” and that its “ icability will render impotent 

very political j ron ay Sry attempted on that 

basis.” It is idle, it says, to make issue. Boy ane 

as the true issue, the non-admission of any new slave States 

upon the measure the Post would hare, moot distinct sod 
‘ost ve, m 

i the disclaimer of the and right of Govern- 





strongholds, and fighting him bravely only where he 
has not quite yet adventured to show himself, never yet 
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vil in its present overwhelming power. And the | 
captiongnce of = oe there, the Union remaining, will in | 
evitably continue ita power over the Government and nation. — 


We must close with the evil in its etronghold, the States, not | 
any with its incidents and adjuncte, A.-8. Boour. 


This is plain, common sense, and must commend 
itself to all who will take the trouble to do their own 
thinking. We,are glad to hear the “Bugle” blow- 
ing wpon that key. Keep up the blast, neighbor, | 
loud and long, “ We must close with slavery in its 
stronghold, the States.” “The existence of slavery 
in the States has brought the evil upon us.” Then 
it is not sufficient to act on the defensive. It is not 
enough to vindicate Northern State rights. We 
must overthrow Southern State wrongs, which will 
continue, while they exist, to “ inflict evils” upon us. 


| 
| 


} 
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Progress or Truru.—The editor of the “ Free 
Presbyterian” publishes the “ Address of the Liberal 
Party,” (which appeared in our August number,) 
and takes occasion to give his own hearty assent to 
the doctrine, as follows : 


“ ADDRESS OF THE LIBERTY PARTY. 


“This address will be found on our first page, and will 
command the attention of all who begin its perusal. Could 
all the professed enemies of slavery in this country be 
brought up to this platform, the contest on this subject would 
soon be over. It is strange to us, after the developments of 
the spirit and purposes of slavery which we have had, that 
any party of professed enemies of the system should propose 
to themselves any less object than its entire abolition, or 
that they can hope for any other settlement of the question. 
Let the truth be reiterated until it shall be burned into the 
deepest consciousness of every freeman that freedom or 
slavery must perish on this continent, and that soon. When 
the Northern mind is broughi not only to see that this is the 
fact, but to act upon that conviction, the issue will not be 
doubtful and will not be long delayed. May God cut short 
the work in righteousness.” 


We trust the “ Free Presbyterian” will continue 
to “reiterate” this truth. Its hearty espousal by the 
new denomination of “ Free Presbyterians,” at the 
West, and in Pennsylvania, would be indicative of 
most encouraging progress. We know not, indeed, 
how. extensively the sentiment may have already 
been adopted among them. 


a 
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COMPROMISES. 


Tne slaveholding “squatters” in Kansas have 
resolved : 

“That we will afford protection to no Abolitionist—as 
a settler of Kansas Territory. 

“That we recognize the institution of slavery as already 

isting in this territory, and recommend to slaveholders 
to introduce their property as early as possible.” 

And yet our “progressive” “ practicables” who 
make up wry faces and set up exclamation points at 
this, and who declare that the generation of dough- 
faces. must be extirpated, will very complacently 
propose a Northern rally to restore the Missouri 
Compromise! What is there “progressive” or 
“practicable” in this? Would it be “ progress- 
ive” to go back to the beginning of our compro- 
mises, and commence enacting them over again ?. 
And how is it “practicable” to form a “ compro- 
mise” with the now imperative and uncompromising 
slaveholders? With whom is the repudiated Mis- 
souri “Compromise” to be negotiated? Let those 
who seek it send out an embassy to Kansas, and see 
what kind of a bargain they can make there, and let 
us know the result. Till then, let us hear no more 
of attempts to restore the “ Missouri Compromise” ! 
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Iw running eagerly after reputation, men sacrifice 
character, upon which alone an enduring reputation 
Dorne the will of God is forming a solid charac- 





THE FOX AND THE QROW. : 





Tux old fable tells us how the fox invited the 
crow to sing, not caring what tune was sung; he 
only wanted the cheese that would fall from the 
crow’s mouth when it commenced singing. The 
country is now filled with political foxes, with their 
noses turned toward the cawing bird whose music 
promises to be most productive of provender. The 
tune most likely to send down the biggest slice of 
cheese is most in accordance with their musical 
tastes. They select their candidates, shape their 
platforms, and discourse their lessons of political 
wisdom accordingly. Look out for them! 

elite tpibiapeemeemaice 

Some of the most hateful characters we find on 
the page of history appear to have ranked among 
the popular men of their own day, and to have been 
in favor with opposite parties. 








THE HELPER OF THE HELPLESS. 


Ou! thou, the delight and the joy of my heart, 
Dread Sov’reign, whom only I fear, 

Inapproachably high and exalted thou art, 
Inconceivably, vitally near. 


I live and I move in thy bosom of love, 
In thee do my life-pulses beat ; 

In measureless space thou hidest thy face, 
And the clouds are the dust of thy feet. 


Thou art light, life, and love, thou art beauty and truth, 
Thou art wisdom and glory and power; 

The ancient of days, in the dew of thy youth, 
Eternity present each hour. 


My fortress, my rock, my defence, my high tower, 
Jehovah, o’er all, ever bless’d ; 

From blasts that o’erwhelm, and from foes that devour 
My shelter, my refuge, my rest. 


When withcares overborne,when with sorrows oppress’d, 
When with anguish or terrors dismay’d, 

I pillow my head on thy peace-giving breast, 
I call for thy succor and aid. 


To. thy covert I fly, I repose in thy shade, 
When friends and supporters all fail, 

When the proud and the servile the needy invade, 
And tyrants their freedom assail. 


I know that the Right and the True shall prevail, 
For righteous and truthful art Thou ; 

The hosts of oppreasion before thee shall quail, 
The haughty before thee shall bow. 

The righteous shall see it, the poor shall rejoice, 
For the meek thou hast riches in store ; 

Their children in anthems shall lift up the voice, 
And thy mercy and justice adore ! 
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THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRISTIANITY, éo, é&o. 

In 2 vols: 12mo, pp. 871. Price, $1.50. " 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 

(From B. P. Aypg.orre, D.D., late President of Woodward College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Professor of Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy in the same. Published in the Cincinnati Gazette.) 

“Tue Democracy or Curistianrry.—An able and original work. 
It is easy to see shat the great law of the Bible, ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ forbids all oppression, guards the inalienable 
rights of man, and must, therefore, if impartially carried out, estab- 
lish popular governments ey But our author, in a style 
very easy and forcible, and with an eminently Christian spirit, 
shows that this great law of the Bille was once embodied by Divine 
authority in a written constitution—that given to God’s ancient peo- 
ple, Israel. He examines this constitution very carefully, and shows 
that both in its provisions and its practical working, it was the 
purest democracy that the world ever witnessed. 

“ Tocqueville had with rare ability, that the whole 
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able to free institutions, and that republican government must ulti- 
mately and very speedily prevail. But an American citizen, the 
author of the work before us, proves that the Bible 1s at the 
foundation of all these free movements, and that Christianity, per- 
fectly obeyed, is itself perfect democracy. As Americans, we may 
then exultingly point not only to the wisdom of our forefathers, but 
he wisdom of God, as sustaining our political institutions, and 
pledged to their final triumph and universal extension.” 

(Letter to the author from Hon. Amasa WALKER, of Massachusetts, 

Secretary of State.) 
“ Boston, Dec. 31, 1851. 

“ Dear Sir : I have long wished to see the democracy of the Bible 
presented by some able writer in its true light. Your first volume of 
the ‘ Democracy of Christianity’ meets my desires fully, so far as the 
old dispensation is concerned, and I shall wait, with much impa- 
tience, for your second volume, which, I suppose, will exhibit the 
still more striking democracy, of the new. Genuine democracy [ 
have for many years regarded as the offspring of Christianity ; and 
I rejoice tosee this great truth presented in the able and satisfactory 
manner you have thus far done ; and should your second volume 
equal the first, (as I have no doubt it will,) I think all will agree that 
you have conferred a great benefit on the public. I am, very sin- 
cerely, yours, AMASA WALKER.” 


(From Professor Ilupson, of Oberlin.) 
" «¢The Democracy of Christianity’ is a work which every one 
should read. Its object is to show that the Bible is the great charter 
of democracy—that its principles and precepts, as well as the sympa- 
thies which it cultivates, and the spirit which it breathes, are all on 
the side of freedom. The book is one of thoughts and principles ; 
and those who read it will find themselves brought face to face with 
jdeas which are of world-wide application, and of fundamental im- 
portance. We may agree or disagree with the author in some of 
his conclusions ; but the general scope of the work, and the spirit 


| and tone of the discussion, will commend it to all who love original 


and independent thought. T. B. HUDSON.” 


(From E. Smrrx, Wesleyan Minister, Mansfield, Ohio.] 
‘* | have read this work with pleasure and profit, and regard it as a 
thorough investigation of the very important subject of which i 


treats.” ; 
(From the New-York Tribune.] 


‘““We have read the book through very attentively, and can bear 
testimony to its great ability, and the soundness of its principles. 
** * * The essay is a very able one, and well adapted, as Cob- 
bett used to say, for a THINKING people, and no fair-minded and intel- 
ligent reader can rise from a perusal of it without a higher apprecia- 
tion of the Mosaic code, and of true democratic principles.” 

(From the New-York Evangelist.) 

““This work appears anonymously, but it discloses qualities of 
authorship of which the writer need not be ashamed. * * * He 
strikes at the root of the business at once. He traces the democratic 
principle, as it is mingled in all God’s provisions for the Patriarchs 
and the Israelites, in the clearest manner. His analysis of the ten 
dency and charatter of the Mcsaic Institutes is particularly able. 
He discovers a degree of wisdom and benevolence in those provisions 
but little understood: We have never seen the political bearings 
and scope of the Mosaic:law so strikingly portrayed. The present 
volume respects only the doctrines of the Old Testament. We hope 
the author will be encouraged to go on with the searching and im- 
partial examination.” 

Recommended also in the Boston Chronotype, and in many other 


‘| periodicals. The second volume, now published, has received 


similar commendations. 
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SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 

A History of the great Struggle in both Hemispheres, with a view ot 
the Slavery-question in the United States. Pp. 606, royal 12mo. 
Price, $1. 

This work is designed to embody 2 great amount of historical in- 
formation in a single volume, conveniently arranged for reference, 
It contains fifty chapters, on as many distinct topics, embracing the 
most important facts in the political and ecclesiastical history of the 
contest, together with an account of the anti-slavery agitation in 
England and the United States, up to the present time ; the divisions 
among American abolitionists, and the various measures advocated 
among them ; and closing with a brief discussion of the question, 
“What ought to be done?” The book is an abstract of several vo- 
lumes, besides the anti-slavery history of the last twenty years, a 
great part of which has never before been collected into any volume, 
but lies scattered in the newspapers of that period. The Table of 
Contents and a copious alphabetical index will facilitate a reference 
to particular facts and to dates, when desirable. ‘ 


Ill. 
THE AMERICAN SLAVE-CODE, IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 
Its Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Judicia) Decisione. 
and illustrative Facts. Pp. 430, 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
_ {From Hon. WittiaM Jay to the Author. ] 

“ Your analysis of the Slave-laws is very able, and your exhibi- 
tion of their practical application by the Southern courts evinces 
great andcareful research. * * * It is more easy to make than 
to refute a charge of exaggeration against a work of fiction, like Mrs. 
Stowe’s ; but your book is as impregnable against such a charge as 
‘Euclid’s Geometry,’ since, like that, it consists of propositions and 
demonstrations. “The book is not only true, but it is tnques- 
tionadly true,” 


IV, 
AMERICAN SLAVERY A FORMIDABLE OBSTACLE 
TO THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 
A prize Tract of 24 pages. Price, $3 per 100 
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